“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Eachand All, 

“ T thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 
I brought him home, in his nest, at even, 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky ; 
He sang to my ear, they sang to my eye.” 

— R. W. Emerson. 


Pate de Foie Gras. 

“Look, for example, at that delicacy you will 
find in nearly every dining-room, the pdté de- foie 
gras. I see, from the sensation, that you have 
never heard that mentioned in a church betore. 
My friends, it is high time, then, that it was said. 
Well, I would not eat pate de foie gras tor love or 
money. Once I did not know; but now I know, I 
say it is an abominable, wasteful cruelty you are 
indulging in every time you buy that condiment. 
If you knew what I know, no one— man or 
woman —in this hall, from this time forward, 
would ever allow it to be consumed in their house 
again. For what are you encouraging? The 
wretched birds are first stuffed and artificially 
diseased, and-then, poor creatures, hundreds and 
thousands of them annually—in order to supply 
your tables—are roasted; but slowly, slowly, 
agonizingly, roasted to death. That is the way 
your pdte de foie gras is made. Ifyou never heard 
it before, you hear it now. Do you think it 
would be well and pleasant to go home and 
encourage such vile and waste(ul cruelty as that?” 
— Rev H.R Haweis, London. 


Edible Birds’ Nests. 

Edible birds nests’ may certainly rank amongst 
the curiosities of food. They are corsidered 
great delicacies in China, where they form part 
of all ceremonious feasts, being dissolved in 
soups. They reach China from the Southern Arch- 
ipelago, chiefly from Java, Borneo, Celebes, and 
the Sooloo Islands. It has been estimated that no 
less than 8,400,000 of these nests, are annually 
imported into Canton. The finest and whitest 
kind sells for as much as £5 or £6 the pound 
but it a oe about fifty nests to make up one 
pound. In reality, these singular structures are 
rather the brackets upon which the birds after- 
wards build their nests than the nests themselves. 
The bird — a kind of swift, known as the Salangan 
(Collocailla esculenta), builds both in marine 
and inland caverns, first (orming, mainly with its 
saliva, a number of loops, which it subsequently 


works up into the shell-shaped support for its 
nest. The nest itself is made of grass, leaves, and 
seaweed, but the edible bracket’ or support con- 
sists almost exclusive of the salivary secretion of 
the bird. It is a mistake to suppose it to be made 
of seaweed, which the Salangan neither eats as 
food nor uses in the building of these brackets, 
though the nests are often made ofit. The Salan- 
0 “builds and breeds four times in the year. 

he brackets are removed three times, the best 
being obtained in July and August. — Food, by A. 
H. Church, M. A., Oxon., p. 157. 


The Camel, 

During the hottest season, when green herbage 
ceases to exist in the countries inhabited by camels, 
they are led to water every alternate day. Thus 
they are: supposed to drink once in forty-eight 
hours; but ha upon the march across deserts, 
where no water exists, they are expected to carry 
a load from five to six hundred pounds, and to 
march twenty-five miles per day, for three days, 
+ ela drinking, but to be watered on the fourth 

ay. 

Thus a camel should drink the evening before 
the start, and he will carry his load one hundred 
miles without the necessity of drinking ; not, how- 
ever, without suffering {rom thirst. On the third 
day’s march, during the hot simoon, the camel 
should drink if possible; but he can endure the 
fourth day. 

This peculiarity of constitution enables the 
camel to overcome obstacles of nature that would 
otherwise be insurmountable. Not only can he 
travel over the scorching sand of the withering 
deserts, but he never seeks the shade. When 
released from his burden he kneels by his load in 
the burning sand, and luxuriates in the glare of 
a sun that drives all other beasts to shelter The 
peculiar spongy formation of the foot renders the 
camel exceedingly sure, although it is usual to 
pe that it is only adapted for flat, sandy 
plains. 

I have travelled over mountains so precipitous 
that no domestic animal but the camel could have 
accomplished the task with a load. 

This capability is not shared generally by the 
race, but by a breed belonging to the Hadendowa 
Arabs, between the Red Sea and Taka. There is 
quite as great a variety in the breeds of camels as 
of horses. Those most esteemed in the Soodan 
are the Bishareen ; they are not so large as others, 
but are exceedingly strong and enduring. The 


average value of a baggage camel among the 
Soodan Arabs is fifteen dollars, but a good hygeen, 
or riding dromedary, is worth from fifty to a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, according to his capabili- 
ties. A thoroughly good hygeen is supposed to 
travel fifty miles a day, and to continue this Space 
for five days, carrying only his rider and a small 
skin or girba. His action should be so easy that 
his long ambling trot should produce that peculiar 
movement adopted by a nurse when hushing a 
child to sleep upon her knee. This movement is 
delightful, and the quick elastic step of a first- 
class animal imparts an invigorating spirit to the 
rider, and were it not for the intensity of the sun, 
he would willingly ride forever. The difference 
of action and of comfort to the rider between a 
common camel and a high-class hygeen, is equal 
to that between a thoroughbred and a heavy dray- 
horse.—Baker’s Albert N’ Yanza, vol. 1, p. 254. 
The Foot of the Horse. 

Few people seemed to be in the slightest degree 
aware of the structure of the horse. As a test 
question, he would ask if any one present could 
tell him how many springs there were inside a 
horse’s hoof He himself did not know exactly, 
because the number varied; but there were some- 
where about 1,200 springs. The lecturer then 
sketched upon the blackboard a horizontal sec- 
tion of the horse’s hoof, showing the outer hard, 
horny covering, and the inner softer membrane, - 
with the “springs” radiating from it and over- 
lapping other curved springs proceeding from the 
frog of the hoof. He described the springs as pro- 
ceeding from the tolerably hard underlayer ot the 
hoof, each spring about as thick as writing paper, 
and all parallel and close together; these were 
joined by the curved springs of the “frog,” into 
which they worked reciprocally. A perpendicular 
section of the hoof showed that the springs con- 
nected with the sides ran down and interlaced 
with the springs of the frog. He had seen but 
one adult horse that had never been shod. It was 
as difficult to find a hoof unspoilt by the farrier as 
it was to see a human foot innocent of the dis- 
figuring effects of the tortures inflicted by the 
shoemaker. The horse he referred to was Hammel, 
the war-horse of the late King Theodore of 
Abyssinia. Hammel had been accustomed to the 
soil of rock and sand of Abyssinia, and in Eng- 
land he had done his full share of work; yet his 
feet were a perfect picture: the hoof was hard and 
well shapen, and the animal walked along nearly 
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silently, even on boards. Look at the elephant — 
had any one ever heard the elephant walk? His 
weight was as much as that of many horses; his 
legs were like the trunks of trees; yet his tread 
was noiseless. The reason was, that all the beauti- 
ful springs were in their place; no farrier had 
hacked them away; each was on its bearing. — 
Rev. J. G. Wood. 


Does Vivisection Pay ? 
No. 3, AND Last. 

On two points, then, the evidence of the highest 
scientific authorities in Great Britain seems con- 
elusive — first, that experiments upon living ani- 
mals conduce chiefly to the benefit of the science 
ot physiology, and little, if at all, at the present 
day, to the treatment of disease or the ameliora- 
tion of human suffering ; and, secondly, that rep- 
etition of painful experiments for class-teaching in 
medical schools is both unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable. Do these conclusions affect the practice of 
vivisection in this country? Is it true that experi- 
ments are habitually performed in some of our 
medical schools, often causing extreme pain, to 
illustrate well-known and accepted facts — exper- 
iments which English physiologists pronounce 
“infamous” and “ atrocious,” which English phy- 
sicians and surgeons stigmatize as purposeless 
cruelty, and unjustifiable — which even Huxley re- 
gards as unfitting for teaching purposes, and Dar- 
win denounces as worthy of detestation and abhor- 
rence? I confess I see no occasion for any over- 
delicate reticence in this matter. Science needs 
no secrecy either for her methods or results; her 
function is to reveal, not to hide, facts. The reply 
to these questions must be in the affirmative. 
In this country our physiologists are rather fol- 
lowers of Magendie and Bernard, after the methods 
in vogue at Paris and Leipsic, than governed by 
the cautious and sensitive conservatism in this 
respect which generally characterizes the physi- 
ological teaching of London and Oxford. In mak- 
ing this statement, no criticism is intended on the 
motives of those responsible for ingrafting con- 
tinental methods upon our medical schools. If 
any opprobrium shall be inferred for the past per- 
formance of experiments herein condemned, the 
present writer asks a share in it. It is the future 
that we hope to change. Now, what are facts? 
A recent contributor to the “International Re- 
view,” referring to Mr Bergh, says that “he as- 
sails physiological experiments with the same 
blind extravagance of denunciation as il they were 
still performed without anesthetics, as in the time 
of Magendie.” In the interests of scientific accu- 
racy one would wish more care had been given to 
the construction of this sentence, for it implies 
that experiments are not now performed except 
with anesthetics—a meaning its author never 
could have intended to convey. Every medical 
student in New York knows that experiments in- 
volving pain are repeatedly performed to illus- 
trate teaching. It is no secret: one need not go 
beyond the frank admissions of our later text- 
books on physiology for abundant proof, not only 
of this, but of the extent to which experimenta- 
tion is now carried in this country. “We have 
long been in the habit, in class demonstrations, of 
removing the optic lobe on one side from a pigeon,” 
says Professor Flint, of Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, in his excellent work on Physiology. 


Testimony of individuals, indicating the extent 
to which vivisection is at present practised in this 
State might be given; but it seems better to sub- 
mit proof within the reach of every reader, and 
the accuracy of which is beyond cavil. No legal 
restrictions whatever exist, preventing the per- 
formance of any experiment desired. Indeed, I 
think it may safely be asserted that, in the city of 
New York, in a single medical school, more pain 
is inflicted upon living animals as a means of 
teaching well-known facts, than is permitted to be 
done for the same purpose in all the medical 
schools of Great Britain and Ireland. And cui 
bono? “I can truly say,’ writes a physician who 
has seen all these experiments, “that not only 
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have I never seen any results at al] commensurate 
with the suffering inflicted, but [I cannot recall a 
single experiment which, in the slightest degree, 
has increased my ability to relieve pain, or in any 
way fitted me to cope better with disease.” 

In respect to this practice, therefore, evidence 
abounds indicating the necessity for that state 
supervision which obtains in Great Britain. We 
cannot abolish it any more than we can repress 
dissection ; to attempt it would be equally unwise. 
Within certain limitations, dictated both by a re- 
gard for the interest of science and by that sym- 
pathy for everything that lives and suffers which 
is the highest attribute of humanity, the practice 
of vivisection should be allowed. What are these 
restrictions ? 

The following conclusions are suggested as a 
basis for (uture discussion : 

I. Any experimnt or opera'ion whatever upon 
a living animal, during which by rcojnized 
anesthetics it is made completely insensible to pain, 
should be permitted. 

This does not necessarily imply the taking of 
life. Should a surgeon, for example, desire to 
cause a fracture or tie an artery, and then permit 
the animal to recover so as to note subsequent 
effects, there is no reason why the privilege should 
be refused. The discomfort following such an 
operation would be inconsiderable. This per- 
mission should not extend to experiments purely 
physiological and having no definite relation to 
surgery; nor to mutilation from which recovery 
is impossible, and prolonged pain certain as a 


sequence. 


Il, Any experiment p rformed thus, under com- 
plete anesthesia, though involving any degree of 
mutilation, if concluded by the extinction of life 
lefore consciousness is regained, should also be per- 
mitted. 

To object to killing animals for scientific pur- 
poses while we continue to demand their sacritice 
for food, is to seek for the appetite a privilege we 
refuse the mind. It is equally absurd to object to 
vivisection because it dissects, or “cuts up.” If 
no pain be felt, why is it worse to cut up a dog 
than a sheep or an ox? Such experiments as the 
foregoing might be permitted to any extent desired 
in our medical schools. Far more difficult is the 
question of painful experimentation. Unfortu- 
nately, it so happens that the most attractive physi- 
ological investigations are largely upon the 
nervous system, involving the consciousness of 
pain as a requisite to success. Toward this class 
of experiments the state should act with caution 
and firmness. It seems to me that the following 
restrictions are only just: 

III. In view of the griat cost in suffering, as 
compared with the slight profit gained by the 
student, the repetition, for purposes of class instruc- 
tion, of any experimen! involving pain to a verte- 
brate animal shoul be f.rbidden by law, and made 


| hereafter a penal offence. 


IV. In view of the slight gain to practical medi- 
cine resulting from innumerable past experiments 
of this kind, a painful experiment upon a living 
vc rtebrate animal should be permitted by law solely 
for purposes of original investigation, und then 
only under the most rigid survetliance, and pre- 
cded by the strictst preciutions. For every 
experiment of this kind the physiologist should be 
required to obtain special permission from a State 
board, specifying on application (1) the object of 
the proposed investigation, (2) the nature and 
method of the operation, (3) the species of animal 
to be sacrificed, and (4) the shortest period during 
which pain will probably be felt. An officer of 
the State should be given an opportunity to be 
present; and a report made, both of the length of 
time occupied, and the knowledge, if any, gained 
thereby. It these restrictions are made obligatory 
by statute, and their violation made punishable by 
a heavy fine, such experiments will be generally 
performed only when absolutely necessary for pur- 
poses of scientific research. 

In few matters is there greater necessity for 
careful discrimination than in everything pertain- 
ing to this subject. The attempt has been made 


in this paper to indicate how far the state — lean- 
ing to mercy’s side may sanction a practice 
olten so necessary and useful, always so dangerous 
in its. tendencies. That is a worthy ideal of 
conduct which seeks 
“Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 
Is not this a sentiment in which even science may 
fitly share? Are we justified in neglecting the 
evidence she offers, purchased in the past at such 
immeasurable agonies, and in demanding that year 
alter year new victims shall be subjected to tor- 
ture, only to demonstrate what none of us doubt ? 
That is the chief question. For, if all compromise 
be persistently rejected by physiologists, there is 
danger that some day, impelled by the advancing 
growth of humane sentiment, society may con- 
found in one common condemnation all experi- 
ments of this nature, and make the whole practice 
impossible, except in secret and as a crime. 
ALBERT J. LEFFINGWELL. 


The Value of Vivisection. 

“ Scribner” for September contains a notice of 
its July article on vivisection, written by Dr. H.C. 
Wood of Philadelphia. Dr Wood says: — 

“So far as it concerns the medical schools of 
Philadelphia, vivisection without anesthetics is 
not practised to any extent, if at all, for class dem- 
onstration, and, in my own opinion, demonstra- 
tive vivisection is not justifiable, unless with the 
use of anzesthetics. It will be seen, therefore, 
that there is no discord between the three first 
conclusions reached in the previous paper and my 
own views.” 

Objection is taken to the fourth proposition of 
Dr. Leffingwell : — 

“What is impractical medicine? Every fact 
which adds to our knowledge of the healthy struct- 
ure or of the normal workings of the animal 
organism; every revelation as to the nature of 
disease poisons,— the avenues through which they 
enter the body, the methods in which they work out 
their deleterous results, the ways in which nature 
triumphs over these effects and gets rid of them,— 
in other words, every fact which is an addition to 
our knowledge of the laws of health and disease 
is a practical fact; and when these facts have 
been added by the aid of vivisection, one to the 
other, until all is known concerning the healthy 
and diseased workings of the human system, one 
great branch of medical science will have been 
perfected. Knowing disease, we will be in a posi- 
tion to undertakeits cure.” . . . 

“ Without modern physiology, modern medicine 
were not. The vivisector working in the labora- 
tory lays the foundation on which’ the clinician 
working in the hospital builds.” . 

“The fact that a piece of glass placed under 
the skin will produce consumption in the rabbit 
may not seem a very practical one, yet it, and the 
series of experimental facts to which it belongs, 
have completely upset the views universally held 


‘by the profession a few years since in regard to 


the most common and most fatal of maladies. 
Through years, popular belief held to the suspi- 
cion that consumption is contagious; the pro‘es- 
sion derided the idea. Now the experimentalist 
has proven that he can pass it from man to the 
lower animals, and from one lower animal to 
another. To complete the chain of evidence, we 
ought to pass it from the lower animal to man, 
but this is neither justifiable nor really neces- 
. » 

“In the last fifteen years the vivisector has been 
at work, and now we know that digitalis is an in- 
valuable heart tonic and stimulant,—a gain to 
practical medicine which has brought ease and 
prolonged existence to hundred: of sufferers, and, 
not rarely,evei life to the dying. It is almost 
universally acknowledged by the medical profes- 
sion that ether is a sate but inconvenient anes- 
thetic, and chloroform an unsafe but convenient 
one. There is, therefore, a constant search after 
a new agent. Not long since, the bromide of 
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ethyl was brought forward as a substance uniting 
to the salety of ether the good qualities of chloro- 
form. It rapidly rose in favor The vivisector 
took hold of it, and announced that it was even 
more dangerous than chloroform, and would cer- 
tainly kill in the same sudden, uncovtrollable 
manner. Is it a “slight gain” to be able 
to determine, at the expense of the lives of a few 
dogs or cats, that a remedy is not safe, and not to 
be forced to experiment on human beings until, by 
repeated fatal results, the lesson has been learned ? 

“ Verbum sat sapienti. I think enough has been 
said to justify my opinion, that the continu d prog- 
ress of medical science is alone possible throu,h 
vivis.clion, and that without it our medical knowl- 
edge, except in certain special directions, will be- 
come as crystalline as thu of the Chinese. . . . 
There is certainly nowhere in the United States 
any abuse of vivisection as a means of investiga- 
tior The personal sacrifices are too great, the re- 
wards too impalpable, to induce many Americans 
to do the work. What is wanted is not a law to 
check, but aid to foster and encourage scientific 
investigations. So tar as my knowledge goes, 
only in Baltimore and Philadelphia, and Easton, 
Penn., is there at present steady, persistent work 
of this kind going on in the United States; prob- 
ably, however, Boston and New York ought to be 
included in the list. Glean the country from the 
Gulf to Canada, and not more than a dozen men 
can be found who are with any steadiness en- 
gaged in the making of vivisections for the pur- 
pose of investigation.” 

Another form of cruelty to animals is referred 
to asif our societies did not do what they can to 
lessen it ; or as if the existence of one cruel act can 
lessen the duty of opposing other cruelties when 
known. 

“ There is more pain inflicted upon the first day 
of October of each year by sportsmen in the 
United States than has been caused the brute crea- 
tion by American vivisections since the world was. 
Did the reader ever see reed-bird shooting ? ” 


German Societies against Vivisection. 

“Our adversaries,” says Herr Von Weber, “ are 
never tired of reproaching us with an effeminate 
softness, and exaggerated sentimentality. Well, 
we have among the members of our society, twen- 
ty-three generals, and two hundred and fifty offi- 
cers of the German army. The list of members 
comprises five princes, several ministers of state, 
many savants, professors, celebrated artists, such 
as Richard Wagner and Franz Lizt; numerous 
Catholic and Protestant priests; also eighteen 
doctors of medicine.”— Anti- Vivisectionist. 

Doings of Kindred Societies. 

San Francisco (CAuL.) Soctety.— The Thir- 
teenth Annual Report of the San Francisco 
(Cal.) Society is before us, in an interesting 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, It contains the 
address of President Winans, the report of Secre- 
tary Hunter, the Treasurer’s report, list of pub- 
lications received, list of members and donors to 
the San Francisco Society, and a list of all so- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the United States and Canada. 

The officers of the society for 1880 are: Presi- 
dent, Joseph W. Winans; Secretary, Nathaniel 
Hunter; Treasurer, James S. Hutchinson. The 
society has fifteen Directors and one Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

President Winans says : — 

“If the existence of this association depended 
upon the contributions of our citizens to its sup- 

rt, it would inevitably perish. Fortunately it 


is now upheld, in the main, by the pecuniary pen- 
alties which the law inflicts upon those whe are 


convicted of cruelty to animals; but if this source 
of reliance, fluctuating and uncertain as it is, 
should fail, our city would deservedly incur the 
stigma and crimson with the shame, of having 
suffered to become extinct, through its gross 
apathy or unconcern, a society that is continuously 
active in the suppression of this crime; that is 
striving urgently to compass its extinction; that 
forms a bulwark against its expansion into that 
extent which would compel humanity to shudder ; 
and that constitutes the only medium through 
which the law providing for its punishment can 
4 be enforced.” ... ‘* There [that is, 
ew York, Philadelphia, and Boston], it is worth 

of remark, the most valuable contributions whic 
those societies receive, counting up into the thou- 
sands, are made by female liberality; while here 
the sympathies of woman have not yet, to any 
sensible extent, flowed forth for the promotion of 
this philanthropic work. The annual dues for 
membership, which, like the dews from heaven, 
should fall so copiously as to carry with them an 
abounding fertility and growth, come chiefly from 
those members who have not the ability to make 
large donations; and, though their number is 
comparatively small, they deserve the highest 
encomiums for the zeal with which they cling to 
a cause so grievously neglected by the dows Sovd 
at large.” 

The Secretary speaks of a new society at San 
Diego, and gives extracts from the report of Mr. 
Street to the Humane Association. 

The total number of complaints during the 
year to May 31, 1880, was 1,106; remedied with- 
out prosecution, 933, and prosecuted, 130, of 
whom 105 were convicted. 

The receipts of the society were $1,877.87, and 
payments $1,547.77. 

e congratulate the San Francisco Society 
upon the work it has already done, and would bid 
it a hearty God-speed. 


THE NEBRASKA Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, held its annual meeting at 
Omaha August 26, and elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: — 

President — Dr. George L. Miller. 

Local Vice-Presidents : 

First Ward— Edward Roddis, Mrs T. L. 
Kimball. 

Second Ward — B. E. B Kennedy, Mrs. Bishop 
Clarkson. 

Third Ward — J. J. Points, Mrs. J. B. Jardine. 

Fourth Ward — O. F. Davis, Mrs. P. L. Perine. 

Fitth Ward —Ferdinand Streitz, Mrs. W. V. 
Doolittle. 

Sixth Ward — Judge Jas W. Savage, Mrs. J. D. 
Brown. 

From the city at large — Bishop Clarkson, Hon. 
Ezra Millard, Hon. James Stephenson. 

Treasurer — William Wallace. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. James W. 
Savage. 

Recording Secretary — Watson .» Smith. 

Many honorary Vice-Presidents were elected 
who represent various parts of the State of Ne- 
braska The Secretary highly commended the 
efficiency of the Vice-Presidents, and reported the 
formation of a new society at Blair, Washington 
County, of which E H. Grennell, is Pvesident. 

The meeting is described by the * Omaha Herald” 
as pleasant and profitable. 

The subject of barb-wire fences was debated, 
cases of great injury to animals from their use 
being reported. Legislation against their use 
was suggested, but no action was taken. 

At the annual meeting of “The Deleware 
Branch of the American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,” (New York) held in 
Delhi, N. Y the following persons were elected 
officers for the ensuing year, viz: 

President — Dr. Delos H. Mann. 

Vice-President— William Gleason. 

Secretary —John A Parshall. 

Treasurer —Charles A. Foote. 


Executive Committee—John S. Murray, David 
E. B. Smith, Edward A. Frisbee, Butler 

itch. 

Agent— Walter D. Miller. 

One of the Andersonville Dogs. 

Tho “Detroit Free Press,” tells a remarkable 
story of a bloodhound’s gratitude at Andersore 
ville. The prisoners were allowed to go out in 
squads, strongly guarded, to collect firewood. One 
day it was the hero’s turn to go, and for the first 
time since his imprisonment he caught sight of 
“Colonel Catchem,” the big bloodhound. The 
Michigander noticed that the dog limped painfully 
on one of his four feet, but gave the matter no 
special attention until, after being out for half an 
hour, he sat down to rest near one of the guards. 
The dog approached the guard as if to ask some 
favor, but was repulsed with an oath and a threat- 
ened blow. He then skulked around and came 
near the prisoner, who saw that he had an old 
horseshoe nail run into his foot. With a little 
coaxing he get the dog near and finally pulled out 
the nail, and the animal ran away seemingly well 
pleased. Twelve days after that, one night about 
midnight, a tunnel was ready. The prisoner was 
a long time getting clear of the neighborhood, 
and weak and starved as he was, he was not more 
than two miles from the stockade when day broke, 
and “ Colonel Catchem” was put on his track. 
When he heard the hound coming he looked for a 
suitable tree to climb, but failed to find one. 
Armed with a club he took his stand, and deter- 
mined to make a fight for it. The dog recognized 
the man, and began exhibiting every sign of 
friendship. After a few minutes the pursuers 
were heard in the distance. The dog at once 
trotted off in that direction, and was shortly bay- 
ing and leading them over a fictitious trail. The 
prisoner pushed ahead for half an hour, and was 
then rejoined by the dog, who kept either close to 
his heels or just ahead of him all day, and lay be- 
side him in the woods at night. This position of 
guardian or companion he maintained until to- 
ward night of the second day, when he returned 
to the stockade. The prisoner was then thirty 
miles away, but on the fifth morning he was re- 
captured. When he returned the hound met and 
caressed him From that hour to the close of the 
war, the dog would not take the trail of an 
escaping prisoner.— N. Y. Tribune. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been received. It bears evidence of great 
activity and fruitful work. It is supported by the 
contributions of “ sustaining,” “ annual,” and “life 
members,” chiefly, and it expended in the fifteen 
months which ended Dee. 31, 1879, over twelve 
thousand dollars. The pamphlet does not explain 
what constitutes a “ sustaining’? member as dis- 
tinguished from an annual one. Such associations 
are an encouraging sign of the new Christian sym- 
pathy in behalf of young men. 


4@ 


Young Men’s Christian Union, Boston, Mass. 

The report of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, for the year ending April 1880, is at 
hand, in a pamphlet of seventy-seven pages. The 
Union is one of the most active and useful of our 
Boston’ organizations. Through its “Country 
week,” it gave temporary homes in the country to 
poor city children, at an expense of over five 
thousand dollars. It has funds to pay, or “ rides 
for invalids,” and for a “ poor children’s festival,” 


and does much to lighten the burden of poverty 
to many families, and to give them the cheer of 
Christian sympathy. Its total receipts for the 


ear exceeded thirty-three thousand dollars. It 
is sure to prosper while it can show such annual 
retords as this report. 
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BosTon, OCTOBER, 1880. 


Our October Paper. 

All who had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Zadok 
Street, will recognize his kindly face in this num- 
ber, and will honor his memory for the good work 
he did in our cause, and in other directions. 

The vivisection article from “ Scribner” is com- 
pleted, and a summary given of the reply to it 
in the same magazine for September. 

Articles upon the foreign live-stock trade will 
interest many readers. 

We publish a brief article from the London 
“ Animal World” upon the doings of the Inter- 
national Congress at Brussels, having had no re- 
port of its doings from any of the American 
delegates, who, as we suppose, were present. 

Thanks are due several correspondents for 
copies of the remarkable account of the dog 


“Colonel Catchem ” at Andersonville, which will 
be found on the 35th page. 

The fair for abused children, we are glad to 
say, is finding many helpers. We ask attention 
to Secretary Fay’s report in its behalf. 

Other articles worthy of attention we need not 
specially designate. 


American Humane Association. 


The annual meeting of the American Humane | 


| 
Association will be held at Philadelphia on the | 


17th November next. All societies in sympathy 
with the Association are cordially invited to elect 
delegates to represent them at this meeting. 
Will our several newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Savannah, and elsewhere, ask 
the favorable action of the societies in their several 
localities ? 
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Directors’ Meeting for September. 


As a quorum was not present on the 15th, no | 
business could be done, and the meeting was ad- | 


journed to the third Wednesday in Oetober, unless | 


called earlier by the President or Secretary. Many | 


Directors are yet at their summer homes. 


The Case of Burning Alive of a Rat, 

For which a young man was arrested in Boston, 
and of which mention was made in our last, ended 
in the discharge of the prisoner, As we under- 
stand, this was not done because of any doubt as to 
the intention of our law to punish such barbarity ; 
but from a doubt as to criminal intent on the part 
of the perpetrator. The boy’s purpose, it is said, 
was simply to kill. He had tried a poker, and had 
failed, when somebody suggested kerosene, and 
without further thought, he applied it and set it on 
fire! The average common-sense, however, of 
men, wisely and safely infers the intent from the 
deed, and there are decisions by the highest courts 
in harmony with it. 
all lower courts will also recognize it. In the 
meantime we hope that no case of extreme 
brutality against the lowest living cyeature will 
ever be permitted to pass unnoticed. This all 
Societies for the Protection of Animals may and 
should see to. For the decisions of the courts in 
any case, the societies are not of course responsi- 

ble. 

Burning a Herse. 

On the 29th day of July last, a horse belonging 
to one George Thayer of Reading, balked while 


drawing a load of hay. In order to start him, 


Some time, the decisions of | 


Thayer placed a quantity of hay under him, and, 
saturating it with kerosene oil, ignited it. The 
flames at once spread to the wagon and load, and 
it required great haste to get the poor animal 
from the shafts to save his being literally roasted 
alive. He was so severely burned that after three 
weeks of suffering he died. 

Realizing somewhat his crime, Thayer fied at 
once to the woods, and successfully eluded all at- 
tempts to arrest him. On the 3d of September 
he appeared at our office, somewhat under the 
influence of liquor, and expressed himself as desir- 
ous of learning what twelve men would say of 
the affair; and to give him an opportunity of sat- 
isfying himself upon that point, one of our agents 
arrested and had him arraigned before the District 
Court at Malden. He pleaded guilty, and was held 
in $500 bonds to appear for sentence on the 11th 
inst., when he was ordered to be imprisoned six 
months in the House of Correction. He appealed, 
but failing to furnish bail to the amount of $500, 
was committed to jail, where, at last advices, he 
remained. OA: C. 

The Cattle-Car Prize. 

Circulars have been sent to every person who 
has corresponded with the Secretary of the Hu- 
mane Association on the subject of an improved 
cattle-car, of whose name a record was made. If 
any such correspondent has not received a copy, 
he is invited to write to 96 Tremont Street for 
one. All the questions relating to the prize are 
now in the hands of the judges, of whom Edwin 
Lee Brown, Esq., of Chicago, is chairman, 

A doubt has been raised whether the judges 
will have before them on October 1, all the 
plans they expect, and it is possible the day of 
decision may be postponed. 

Since the above was in type, a circular from Mr. 
Brown has been received, extending the time for 


plans, ete., to Jan. 1, 1881, which “ extension is 
final.” 


Cats. 

The new ordinance passed by the aldermen of 
New York for the destruction of cats, failed to 
receive the approval of Mayor Cooper. We think 
our readers generally will be very glad to hear 
this, and will honor the Mayor for his humane 
act. 
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Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The payments of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in 1878 were £14,- 
073 16s. 2d , or about seventy thousand dollars. The 
outlay in 1879 has not come under our eye; but 
was probably larger then in 1878, We doubt if 
all the societies in the world paid one-half as much 
in the same time. 
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Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 
Wo. 1, Pemberton Square. 

FRIEND FirtH :—I gladly avail myself of your 
kind suggestion to inform your readers of the 
progress of our “ Fair for Abused and Neglected 
Children.” 

We have every reason to be gratified at the in- 
terest exhibited throughout the State, giving us 
already over four thousand ladies upon the Gen- 
eral Committee, with daily accessions, 

The same humane feeling, which prompts the 
best people to sustain your society, exhibits itself 
in an interest in ours. 

Copying the plan of your fair, County tables 
will be arranged, with members of the Committee 
in every town in the State, 

The fair wi: ve held at Horticultural Hall, 


commencing December 8th and continuing ten 
days. We hope for a good financial result, and 
are sure that, thereafter, the society will be better 
known. Yours truly, 

Frank RB. Fay, Secretary. 
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Loading of Cattle in Boston, 

Reports oF Mr. J. W. TENNEY, AGENT OF THE Mass. 
Society ror P. C. To A., UPON ANIMALS SHIPPED 
AT Boston. 

We give reports of four recent shipments : 


Sept. 8 and 9, 1880.—The ship “ Brazilian,” 
bound for Liverpool; number of cattle, 674; hogs, 
436; and 311 sheep Cattle fair, but poorly han- 
dled on the night of the 8th, the wharf hands being 
in a great hurry to get the cattle loaded, that they 
could go home I interfered many times, to pre- 
vent abuse. Those loaded on the morning of the 
9th were much better handled, but were clubbed 
altogether too much between decks. I did all I 
could to prevent this. Sheep were in good condi- 
tion. The hogs were large, but were somewhat 
crowded. The “* Brazilian” is pretty well ven- 
tilated between decks. She left as a heavy storm 
began, and I shall expect to hear of losses in con- 
sequence. 

Sept 8 and 9 — Steamer “ Hooper ;” number of 
cattle, 510, and 1,500 sheep. Their general condi- 
tion was fair, and the cattle were very well han- 
dled, but, being loaded in the night, and the deck 
being poorly lighted, a good deal of force was 
used. This is the best ship to load that comes to 
this port. The cattle are loaded directly from the 
cars on to the ship. The “Hooper” was ready 
for sea at noon on the 9th, but owing to the heavy 
north-east gale, she did not leave until Saturday 
evening, the 11th, which was a good thing for the 
live stock, as stormy weather during the first days 
is very bad tor the cattle The sheep were in 

ood condition, but rather crowded in the pens. 
Thad them divided as evenly as possible. 

Sept. 18 and 19.—Steamer “ Rochester ;” des- 
tination, London; number of cattle, 585. Quality 
of cattle, fair, and, for night loading, were fairly 
handled, the greatest difficulty being in getting 
men to tie them up. One animal had its leg 
broken, and it was taken out and sent back to 
Brighton to be slaughtered there This ship is 
considered a very fair cattle-ship. Her cattle are 
carried on two decks, and she has iron turrets on 
the hatches high enough to reach above any ordi- 
nary sea. On her last voyage she lost her — 
peller in mid-ocean, and was twenty-two days 
out; but she landed all but three of her cattle in 
good condition. ; 

Sept 18.—Steamer “ Brantford City ;” destina- 
tion, Hartlepool; number of cattle, 507, and 284 
sheep. The cattle were in fine condition, but 
poorly handled. I had to interfere constantly to 
stop abuse. Many of them were badly jammed 
and bruised by being crowded and chased about 
between decks. This ship has been newly fitted 
When she was here belore,I think she was the 
worst-fitted ship [ever saw I made them so much 
trouble then that the carpenter told the agent that 
our Society would 7 interfere unless her iron 
decks were covered, and her fittings on deck made 
more secure. I think she would make a fair cat- 
tle-ship, if the ventilation were better between 
decks. Between the insurance company’s agent 
and myself, we got a wooden turret built over the 
main hatch before she went to sea The sheep 
were very large, and there were not pens enough 
for them. Two additional pens were built be- 
cause of my objections, and the captgjn also prom- 
ised that he would have the sheep thined out, and 
allow them to run about the deck after leaving 
the dock I also warned the shippers that their 
stock must not be run from Suspension Bridge to 
Brighton, as has been done several times this 
season. In one instance, sheep were without food 
and water for seventy-two hours 

From May 1, when I began to look after the 
loading of the cattle, to September 20, there have 
been sent from Boston the following shipments: 
Cattle, 36,178; sheep, 23,467 ; hogs, 6,076; horses, 
48; calves, 7; total, 65,776. 
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Gifts, 

The Rev. C. T. Thayer of this city, who died in 
June last, left the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals five hundred 
dollars ($500), to be paid at the decease of his 
wife. It is delightful to record the fact, that the 
lady chose to anticipate its payment by calling at 
our office and paying it herself! The manner of 
it has made it a joint gift, to be gratefully re- 
membered to the honor of both husband and wife, 

Our Society has also thankfully received from a 
lady whose name cannot be made public, the sum 
of five hundred dollars. There are certain con- 
ditions attached to this gift which will prevent its 
being available for a time; but it strengthens the 
Society now, and will increase its work in due 
time. 
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The Madrid Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals of Spain. 

We have received a cordial letter of sympathy 
and good-will from the Secretary of the Madrid 
Society, accompanied with a copy of all the pub- 
lications of that society. A friend, familiar with 
the Spanish language, has enabled us to know 
the general character of the publications. They 
are marked by deep sympathy with the suffer- 
ings of man’s dependent creatures, and the pur- 
pose of lessening them. Honor and success to 
these hard and noble workers! It will give us 
the greatest satisfaction to send the Madrid So- 
ciety, in return, a copy of the Massachusetts 
Society’s publications, and also copies of the re- 
ports of the American Humane Association, and 
shall hope to hear again from it hereafter. 


Voting. 

The recent meeting of the International Con- 
gress at Brussels has raised an interesting ques- 
tion as to whether, in a body of delegates, the 
vote should be by societies or by individual mem- 
bers. 

The objection to a vote by societies is, that such 
a vote may be no indication of general opinion ; 
a member representing a society of one hundred 
members having the same weight as one who 
represents thousands. 

Upon disputed points, like that of vivisection, 
in regard to which votes really do not decide, 
why vote at all? After the widest discussion, 
why not there leave it? The arguments would 
remain in the minds of all hearers to bring fruit 
in the future according to their quality. Can 
anything more, or better, be desired ? 

The Foreign Cattle-Trade, 

We find in the “ Boston Herald” of September 
11 a statement of losses of live cattle upon three 
steamers, which we copy : — 


The Had on Lost 


Steamship. Board. Landed. at Sea. 
J.C. Stevenson, . 378 21 357 
Glendower, . 175 18 157 

Totals, 86 "733 


Inquiries here fail to bring any information of 


’ the first and second vessels on the above list, and 


we believe they left some other port than Boston ; 
but the “ Canopus,” we find, left here February 4 
with 396 cattle, and lost 277! The want of proper 
ventilation is the chief cause of this terrible mor- 


tality; but this primary requirement of ventila- 
tion has not prevented, it is said, our underwriters 
from insuring the cattle, thus removing from the 
owners of the vessels one strong pecuniary motive 
to improve their ships in this respect. This negli- 
gence, however, cannot long continue. The of- 
ficers of an insurance company who shall con- 
tinue to be so regardless of the interest of their 
company must give way to others. For if the suf- 
ferings of cattle, and the rights of crews do not 
concern them, the voices of stockholders, in con- 
sequence of lessening dividends, will. But the 
question is one of national importance. A vast 
traffic has come into existence, and United States 
law should impose upon it such restrictions and 
safeguards as humanity and experience shall have 
shown to be necessary. 

The vessels in the trade carry English colors, 
and our friends on the other side should see that 
whatever their law requires for the protection of 
animals at sea should be rigidly enforced. 

We have an agent constantly employed to give 
whatever protection he can under our law in the 
handling and loading of the animals into the 
ships. Extracts from late reports of his are 
given in another column. But we have no law 
requiring owners to give rest to their animals 
after confinement in cars before being loaded into 
the ships. The result is that the animals often 
.pass directly from the cars to “the vessel in such 
an exhausted condition that they easily sink under 
the exposures attendant upon a rough sea-voyage. 

We woul oko the early attention of our 
national officers and of Congress to this whole 


subject. 


American Cattle Abroad— Growth of an Important 
Interest — Method of Shipment. 

Facts and figures obtained from shippers and 
merchants of New York show that the trade in live 
cattle. between this country and Europe, which was 
begun only a few years ago as an experiment, has 
increased to a remarkable extent. The trade in 
live cattle is superseding that in dressed meats, 
Despite restrictions on American cattle when 
shipped from ports in the United States, many 
shiploads are sent by way of Canada, and are 
slaughtered and sold as prime English beef. Ef- 
forts are making to remove the restrictions, for 
which it is declared there is no just cause. The 
shipments of last season were 105,324 head. Thus 
far this year the number has been 118,000. The 
amount of the trade in money is from $32,000,000 
to $35,000,000 a year for the entire trade of the 
country. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Portland, and Montreal are the ports of ship- 
ment. The trade was begun in 1875 as an experi- 
ment, and has increased every year. It began 
with exporting dressed beef principally. The 
failure of the crops in Europe has been one of the 
principal causes of this great increase, as the 
cattle-raisers there were deprived of their usual 
and necessary supplies. 

The dressed-beef trade cannot compete with the 
live-cattle business, as freights are so low on live 
cattle. The animals mostly come from Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Colorado. But few cattle come from 
Texas, as they are not as large nor fine as the 
others. From 2,000 to 2,500 cattle are killed in a 
day, and in winter the number sometimes reaches 
3,000. A large number of steamers, averaging 
generally between 1,200 and 1,500 tons.are engaged 
in transporting the cattle. One firm alone controls 
no less than thirty vessels. Beside these, nearly 
every passenger steamer for Liverpool, London, and 
Glasgow carries a cargo of cattle. The cattle are 


shipped to Antwerp, Havre, Glasgow, and Deptford, 


are taken on and under deck, in stalls measuring 
two feet eight inches on vessels sailing from New 
York, and two feet six inches on those from all 
other ports of the United States. The rate of 
freight this season has ranged from £4 15s. to 
£5 10s. a head in advance. This rate includes 
covered room for necessary fodder and passage to 
destination and back for one attendant to every 
thirty animals. During the summer shippers 
prefer to ship on deck, as the cattle get more 
air and come out fresher at the end of the voyage. 
On deck the steamships carry between 150 and 
175 animals, and under deck about 225 head. 
Drinking-water is condensed by steam process on 
board for their use, the ocean itself proving a 
never-failing source of supply. The rates are ex- 
acted in advance, as cattle are considered not so 
safe a risk as wheat and other commodities. 
Sheep and pigs are stowed in stalls on deck where 
there is not room enough for the cattle. The 
allowance of water is from six to ten gallons a 
day to each bullock. The amount of fodder aver- 
ages one ton to each animal. The carrying 
capacity of the vessels, of course, varies; but the 
average may be put safely at 250 head at a ship- 
ment, taking large and small vessels into account. 
On some of the Jarger steamers the number has 
reached 500, and one Boston steamer has carried 
as many as 841 head The largest shipment from 
New York by one steamer was 650 head The 
following figures show the growth of the cattle- 
trade, which started in 1875. It was then con- 
sidered only an experiment, and no record was 
kept of the shipments. In 1876 the shipments 
amounted to 22,500, nearly all dressed carcasses. 
In 1877 the number had reached 60,000, of which 
number one-quarter were live cattle. In 1878 the 
shipments were 95,600, of which 30,000 were live 
cattle. In 1879 the number reached 105,324, of 
which amount 33,295 were live cattle afid 72,029 
dressed carcasses. For 1880, from January up to 
the first two weeks of August, the shipments were 
64,843 live cattle and 53,533 careasses of beef—a 
total of 118,376.— Herald, Sept. 19th. 


Bequests. 

In the report of the Royal Society for 1879 we 
find the following paragraph on the subject of 
testamentary gifts :— " 

“ We are indebted to them for the success of the 
Society. Again and again would its operations 
have ceased had not its benefactors provided for 
its support by bequests. And if we have to 
regret that so much of these amounts have neces- 
sarily been expended, it is a matter of deep con- 
gratulation that the benevolent intentions of the 
donors have been realized. Except for these con- 
tributions, the moral influence of this association 
and the great check it exercises to the brutality of 
cruel persons, would never had existed. In no 
way cam friends of animals more securely pro- 
mote our righteous cause, and better insure its 
successful action through the vicissitudes of fu- 
ture years than by agency of legacies.” 

While the officers of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, have 
reason for deep gratitude to deceased friends, it is 
pleasant to be able to recognize great obligations 
to living friends to a degree beyond that of 
the parent society. May its happy experience in 
this regard continue, and be shared by its sister 
societies every where 

The Western Magazine 
for September, published in Chicago and edited by 
Mrs. Helen E Starrett, has an interesting article 
upon Humane Societies, with illustrations. It has 
portraits of Mr. Bergh and Mr. Brown, and pic- 
tures of the fountains in Chicago erected by the 
Tllinois Humane Society, We return thanks for an 
early copy of this number, and are very glad to 
say an earnest word of recommendation of the. 


which is about fifteen miles from London. Cat''s | whole tone of the magazine itself. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Bobolink. 

Oh! you pretty Bobolink! 
Did you ever stop to think 
What a chatting, what a noise 
(Like a troop of merry boys) 
You are making in the lane 
Just as long as you remain ? 


Oh! you merry Bebolink! 

Standing on the brooklet’s brink 
Dipping in your little bill 

Until you have drank your fill 

Plashing water up and down, 

Through your feathers white and brown. 


Merry, saucy Bobolink 

Now you stand and slyly wink 4 
With your eyes so black and bright, 
Full of roguery by right! 

And your vest so neat and trim 
Buttoned quite up to your chin. 


Full of music is your throat, 

Every thrill a joyous note; 

Pouring out on bush and tree 

Your sweet notes of melody ; 

In the morning’s rosy pink 

Merry, merry, Bobolink ! 

AunT CLARA. 
NortH ANDOVER, Mass. 


The Use of Short Words. 


We must not only think in words, but we must 
also try to use the best words, and those which in 
speech will put what is in our minds into the 
minds of others. This is the great art which 
those must gain who wish to teach in the school, the 
church, at the bar, or through the press, To do 
this in the right way, they should use the short 
words which we learn in early life, and which 
have the same sense to all classes of men. The 
English of our Bible is good. Now and then 
some long words are found, and they always hurt 
the verses in which you find them. Take that 
which says “ O ye generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee {rom the wrath to come?” 
There is one long word which ought not to be in 
it; namely, “generation.” In the old version, 
the old word “brood” is used. Read the verse 
again with this term, and you feel its full force: 
“QO ye viper’s brood, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come?” 

Crime sometimes does not look like crime, 
when it is set before us in the many folds of a 
long word. When a man steals, and we call it 
“ detalcation,” we are at a loss to know if it is a 
blunder or acrime If he does not tell the truth, 
and we are told that it is a case of “ prevarication,” 
it takes us some time to know just what we 
should think of it. No man will ever cheat him- 
self into wrong-doing ; nor will he be at a loss to 
judge of others, if he thinks and speaks of acts in 
clear, crisp terms. It is a good rule, if one is at 
a loss to know if an act is right or wrong, to 
write it down in a short, straight-out English. — 
Hon. Horatio Seymour. 

The Mina Bird. 


There is a bird in that island [of the Nile], the . 


“Martin,” but is more properly the “ Mina.” 
This bird is about the size of the starling, whose 
habits it possessed in a great degree. It exists in 
immense numbers, and is a grand destroyer of all 
insects. On this account it is seldom or never 
shot at, especially as it is a great comforter to all 
cattle, whose hides it entirely cleans from ticks 
and other vermin, remaining for many hours 
perched upon the back of one animal, while its 
bill is actively employed in searching out and 
destroying every insect.—Baker’s Wanderings in 
Ceylon, p. 240. 


Don. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 
This is Don, the dog of dogs, sir, 
Just as lions outrank frogs, sir, 
Just as eagles are superior 
To buzzards and that tribe inferior. 


He’s a shepherd lad—a beauty— 
And to praise him seems a duty, 
But it puts my pen to shame, sir. 
When his virtues I would name, sir, 


“Don! come here and bend your head now, 


Let us see your best well-bred bow!” 
Was there ever such a creature! 
Common-sense in every feature! 
“Don! rise up and look around you!” 
Blessings on the day we found you. 


Sell him! well, upon my word, sir, 
That’s a notion too absurd, sir. 
Would I sell our little Ally, 
Barter Tom, dispose of Sally, 
Think you I'd negotiate 

For my wife, at any rate ? 


Sell our Don! you’re surely joking, 

And ’tis fun at us you're poking! 

Twenty voyages we've tried, sir, 
Sleeping, waking, side by side, sir, 

And Don and I will not divide, sir; 

He’s my friend, that’s why I love him,— 
And no mortal dog’s above him! 


He prefers a life aquatic, 

But never dog was less dogmatic. 
Years ago when I was master 

Of a tight brig called the Castor, 
Don and I were bound for Cadiz, 
With the loveliest of ladies 

And her boy—a stalwart, heart 
Crowing, one-year infant party, 
Full of childhood’s myriad graces, 
Bubbling sunshine in our faces 

As we bowled along so steady, 
Half-way home, or more, already. 


How the sailors loved our darling! 

No more swearing, no more snarling ; 
On their backs, when not on duty, 
Round they bore the blue-eyed beauty,— 
Singing, shouting, leaping, prancing,— 
All the crew took turns in dancing ; 
Every tar playing Punchinello 

With the pretty, laughing fellow ; 
Even the second mate gave sly winks 
At the noisy mid-day high jinks. 
Never was a crew so happy 

With a curly-headed chappy, 

Never were such sports gigantic, 
Never dog with joy more antic. 


While thus jolly, all together, 

There blew up a change of weather, 
Nothing stormy, but quite breezy, 
And the wind grew damp and weezy, 
Like a gale in too low spirits 

To put forth one-half its merits, 

But, perchance, a dry-land ranger 
Might suspect some kind of danger. 


Soon our stanch and gallant vessel 
With the waves began to wrestle, 
And to jump about a trifle, 
So.netimgs kicking like a rifle 
When ’tis slightly overloaded, 
But by no means nigh exploded. 


*Twas the coming on of twilight, 

As we stood abaft the skylight, 
Scampering round to please the baby, 
(Old Bill Beston held him, maybe), 
When the youngster stretched his fingers 
Towards the spot where sunset lingers, 
And with strong and sudden motion 
Leapedjinto the weltering ocean ! 


“ What did Don do?” Can't you guess, sir? 
He sprang also—by express, sir; 

Seized the infant’s little dress, sir, 

Held the baby’s head up boldly 

From the waves that rushed so coldly ; 
And in just about a minute 

Our boat had them safe within it. 


Sell him! Would you sell your brother? 
Don and I dove one another. 
— Youth's Companion. 
The Egyptian Ass. 

The expression “ what an ass!” is in Europe 
supposed to be slightly insulting, but a compar- 
ison with the Egyptian variety would be a com- 
pliment. Accordingly, my train of donkeys, being 
calculating and reasoning creatures, had from this 
night’s experience come to the conclusion that 
the journey was long; that the road was full of 
ravines ; that the camels, who led the way, would 
assuredly tumble into these ravines unless un- 
loaded; and that as the reloading at each ravine 
would occupy at least half an hour, it would be 
wise for them (the donkeys) to employ that time 
in going to sleep; thereiore, as it was just as 
cheap to lie down as to stand, they preferred a 
recumbent posture, and a refreshing roll upon 
the sandy ground. Accordingly, whenever the 
word * halt” was given, the clever donkeys thor- 
oughly understood their advantage, and the act of 
unloading a camel on arrival at a ravine was a 
signal sufficient to induce each of twenty-one 
donkeys to lie down. It was in vain that the men 
beat and swore at them, to keep them on their 
legs; the donkeys were determined, and lie down 
they would. This obstinacy on their part was 
serious to the march—-every time that they lay 
down they shilted their loads; some of the most 
wilful persisted in rolling, and of course upset 
their packs. There were only seventeen men, 
and these were engaged in assisting the camels; 
thus the twenty-one donkeys had it all their own 
way; and what added to the confusion was the 
sudden cry of hyenas in close proximity, which 
so frightened the donkeys that they immediate.y 
sprang to their feet, with their packs lying 
discomfited, entangled among their legs. Thus, 
no sooner were the camels re-loaded on the other 
side of the ravine, than all the donkeys had to 
undergo the same operation; during which time 
the camels, however stupid, having observed the 
donkeys’ “ dodge,” took the opportunity of lying 
down also, and necessarily shiited their.loads. — 
Baker's Albert N’ Yanza. vol. 1, p 155. 


How Chickens get out of Shells, 


Take an egg out of a nest on which a hen has 
had her full time, carefully holding it to the ear; 
turning it around, you will find the exact spot 
which the little fellow is picking on the inside of 
the shell; this he will do until the inside shell is 
perforated, and then the shell is forced outward 
as a small scale, leaving a hole. Now, if you will 
take one of the eggs in this condition from under 
the hen, remove it to the house or other suitable 
place, put it in a box or nest, keeping it warm and 
moist, as near the temperature of the hen as possi- 
ble (which may be done by laying it between two 
bottles of warm water upon some cotton or wool), 
and lay a glass over the box or nest, then you 
ean sit or stand as is most convenient, and witness 
the true modus operandi. Now watch the little 
fellow work his way into the world, and you will 
be amused and instructed as I have often been. 
A(ter he has got his opening, he commences a nib- 
bling motion with the point of the upper bill on 
the outside of the shell, always working to the 
right (if you have the large end of the egg from 
you, and the hole upward), until he has worked 
his way almost around, say within one-half of an 
inch in a perfect circle; he then forces the cap or 
butt end of the shell off, and then has a chance to 
straighten his neck, thereby loosening his legs 
somewhat, and so, by their help, forcing the body 
from the shell.—Amerivan Farm Journal. 
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International Congress at Brussels. 

The Congress entirely agreed with the Inter- 
national Congress at Paris, held in 1878, in refer- 
ence to the necessity of improved laws for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals 

It also passed resolutions similar to those passed 
by the Gotha Congress of 1879, on the subject of 
suppressing the abuses of vivisection. 

It declared its opinion that inasmuch as great 
cruelty to animals is caused by the abuse of alco- 
holic drinks, it is desirable that all our societies 
should keep up relations of countenance and sup- 
port with temperance societies. 

On the treatment of horses, it expressed an 
opinion that coachmen are not sufficiently watched 
by their employers to prevent abuses which take 

lace in stables; and that the police perform their 
Huties with too little alacrity as regards the arrest 
of offenders in the street, who are guilty of work- 
ing sick, wounded, or infirm horses; and that per- 
sons employing horses on the banks of canals and 
rivers are seldom, if ever, under the surveillance 
of the public eye’or the police officers. ‘The Con- 
gress was of opinion that, speaking generally, 

rsons to whose care horses are committed are 
insufficiently instructed in their duties in relation 
to the treatment of the animals, and that therefore 
practical hand-books should be distributed among 
them and among boys in schools. 

The Congress was of opinion that the public 
should be made acquainted with all new apparatus 
tending to the amelioration of the condition of 
animals, by the exhibition of the same in museums, 
agricultural shows, and international exposi- 
tions. 

The Congress stated its conviction that con- 
siderable etforts should be made to compel con- 
tractors and builders to use wooden or iron rails 
to lessen the traction and to assist the horses 
during building operations, when the roads are cut 
up into ruts by means of the traffic, or when there 
are steep inclines. 

The Congress recommended the establishment 
of drinking-fountains in all large towns. 

The Congress put on record its solemn opinion, 
that it is essential to insist on a law preventing 
farriers from carrying on their art until they shall 
have obtained special instruction relating to the 


structure of horses’ feet, and certificates from some 


authorized body of their capacity. 

The Congress strongly condemned the use of 
bearing-reins, and recommended a discontinuance 
of blinkers when practicable. 

The Congress recommended the use of Bruneau’s 
and Siegmund’s mask by butchers engaged in 
slaughtering cattle. Bei 

The Congress recommended that stray dogs 
should be protected in temporary homes, where 
they should be kept eight days at least before being 
destroyed; and that a committee be formed to 
consider the different systems of muzzling dogs. 

The Congress determined that, in its opinion, 
dogs are not designed by nature to serve as 
draught animals; and it called on all societies to 
join in a common effort to make the practice of 
using such animals as beasts of burden or draught 
illegal, owing to the very grave evils which have 
arisen in all countries where dogs are compelled 
to perform such labor. 

he Congress recommended several useful sug- 
gestions for the dissemination and diffusion of the 
principles of humanity towards animals, all of 
which will be published in extenso, in a future num- 
ber of this journal.— Animal World. 


> 


Prayer. 

We find in a London paper this notice: “The 
Society for united prayer for protection of ani- 
mals from cruelty. All particulars as to this 
society may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Ashley Grove, Box, Wilts.” 


or 


“ Never a sigh of passion or of pity, 
Never a wail of weakness or of wrong, 
Hath not its archive in the angel city, 
Wakes not its echo in the angel song.” 


Zadok Street. 

On the 25th of August Zadok Street died, at 
the age of 71 years, in his home at Salem, Ohio. 

His name must be familiar to the readers of 
“Our Dumb Animals” from his reports upon the 
treatment of animals, while being transported on 
the railways, from the West to the East; and, 
also, from his name having been associated with 
the work of the American Humane Association 
ever since that Association was organized. We 
know of no one who can fill his place in that Asso- 
ciation. In the two lines of action it has especially 
followed: that of attempting to get an improved 
law from Congress to protect animals in transpor- 
tation, and that of getting trustworthy informa- 
tion of the manner in which this business of cattle 
transportation is now done, Mr. Street has been its 
chief agent. He served the Association most 
faithfully, unselfishly, and wisely We had all 
relied upon him to continue and complete all that 
he had begun. The sound practical judgment 
that should come with age was his. Time had 
touched and slightly shaken a frame by nature of 
the hardiest; but when he was spoken to of the 
evident weariness left upon him by his last long 
journey to the Indian Territory, he said “he had 
never been sick in his life,” and that the quiet and 
loving care awaiting him at his home would soon 
put him again upon his feet. From a notice in 
the “ Salem Era” we learn, however, that he never 
rallied and that he declined rapidly, but without 
any apparent disease. “One week after he was 
confined to his bed he peacefully passed away.” 
Mr. Street had been an active business man 
through life, and had concerned himself in railways, 
banks, manufacturing, and in whatever promised 
to promote the prosperity of the general com- 
munity. He was, probably, says the notice before 
referred to, most public-spirited citizen that 
ever lived in Salem.” This is a striking proof of his 
wide sympathies and of his generosity, as it is only 


| from such roots that a noble public spirit can rise. 


Mr. Street leaves a widow and eight children, 
six of whom are sons, and two are daughters. 
He belonged to the Society of Friends through 
life. One of his daughters is now a minister of 
that society ; and two sons are clergymen, one in 
the Presbyterian and the other in the Episcopal 
church, 

We first met him at Cleveland, O., in 1877. We 
found he had long been a laborer in the cause 
the Humane Association was formed to pro- 
mote; that his personal acquaintance among rail- 
way men and drovers was very large; that the 
problem of an improved cattle-car was one he 
had long studied, and his heart beat warm and 
strong in behalf of the abused animals. It was 
plain from the first that he was the man for the 
work in hand.. When the Association shall meet 
at Philadelphia in November next, due public 
recognition of what he has done may be properly 
made. 

It isa mournful satisfaction to present the vener- 
able features of our friend to the readers of 
“Our Dumb Animals,” but it is a deeper and pro- 
founder satisfaction to believe that the impulse he 
gave to our cause can never be lost. 

‘“‘ Not upon thee or thine the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought; 
The funeral anthem is a glad evangel,— 
The good die not!” 
My Triumph. 
Not by the page word-painted 
Let life be banned or sainted; 
’ Deeper than written scroll 
The colors of the soul. 


The airs of heaven blow o’er me; 
A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be,— 
Pure, generous, brave, and free: 


A dream of man and woman, 
Diviner, but still human, 
Solving the riddle of old, 
Shaping the Age of Gold! 


Ring, bells, in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound trumpets, far off blown, 
Your triumph is my own! 

— Whittier. 


Tests. 

The tests of character, even in Christian com- 
munities, are very numerous and often contradic- 
tory, partaking of the peculiarities of individual ” 
opinion and experiences But to a reader of the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, the test of the 
Great Teacher would seem simple enough: ‘Inas- 
much as ye have done this deed of mercy unto the 
least, ye have done it unto me.” 

The care of the neglected, the protection of the 
weak, the remembrance in effectual ways of the 
forgotten, are the kind of acts there made the 
touchstones of character. And how long and 
noble a list of names occur to us all from 
many nations and sects and kindred and ages, 
who have borne this test? Its spirit, it is being 
widely recognized, extends beyond the human 
family, and reaches to wrong and cruelty, wherever 
they may be inflicted upon one of God’s crea- 
tures. Can there be a doubt of this? 


*T was an hungered and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye took me 
in.” 
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On Securing the least Suffering to Animals while they 
are being Transported and Slaughtered. 
By G. A. ScHNEEBELI, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
[From Prize Agricultural Paul published by Agr. Pub. Co., 
hila. 


‘*This subject, if conscientiously dealt with, 
may be accepted as the tundamental law and con- 
stitution of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which embraces in its scope all 
efforts that can be made by human intellect to pro- 
tect dumb brutes from unnecessary suffering, too 
often caused by wilful neglect and malicious intent. 


“Various methods have already been resorted | 


to to lessen the hardships of animals in transpor- 
tation by railroad, yet the serious error of crowd- 
ing too many beasts into one car is almost univer- 
sally committed. The prevailing theory that such 
packing is necessary in order to avoid confusion 
and fighting amongst cattle is false in the extreme, 
and hundreds of animals have paid the penalty of 
such transportation with their lives. The con- 
struction of improved cattle-cars is a point of 
vital importance, and suggestions may be in place 
as follows: 

“ Every car for horned cattle destined to long 
journeys should positively be divided into four 
compartments, each to contain no more than five 
head of cattle. 

“ Narrow water-troughs should be constructed, 
running along one side in each of these compart- 
ments, for the purpose of watering stock at the 
different locomotive watering stations, thus avoid- 
ing the frequent un- and re-loading of cattle, and 

reatly relieving much suffering from thirst dur- 
ing transportation in hot weather. These water- 
troughs may also serve the purpose of feeding. 
Sheep and swine will bear closer packing. They 
can comfortably be transported in double-tier 
cars; but the erection of troughs may also be sug- 

ested here as indispensable, water having a quiet- 
ing and soothing influence on animals thus treated. 

“Two hundred sheep and one hundred swine 
should be the limit fora car-load. Horse-cars 
should be heavily padded, and have narrow hay- 
ladders put up near the ceiling, yet not dispense 
with the water-trough.” 

“ The Jewish mode of killing cattle seems to be 
nothing less than downright cruelty, and would al- 
most suggest an entire want of human sympathy 
for the suffering of animals This process, is, 
however, conceded to be a religious law of ancient 
date, given by the Almighty, during the sojourn 
of Israel in the wilderness, and is, therefore, 
faithfully performed to the present day. The feet 
of the animal intended for slaughter are firmly 
bound together, and drawn upwards by means 
of a pulley, so that the animal lies squarely on its 
back, and the skin at the throat is well stretched. 
The‘ Rabbi’ is present to perform the task of 
purifying. Armed with a broad-bladed knile of 
about thirty inches in length, and of razor sharp- 
ness, he draws it across the exposed throat of the 
animal three times in succession, that a free flow 
of blood may be obtained, in order to render the 
flesh free ‘rom all uncleanness, as prescribed in 
the ancient Jewish laws. 

“It, however, sometimes occurs that the arteries 
are not severed, notwithstanding the sharpness of 
the instrument of slaughter, and the operation 
must be repeated until the desired object is 
gained, thus causing the animal a shametul and 
cruel death. 

“To advise a remedy for such a practice or 
desistance from it would seem useless, as the Jews 
will positively not deviate from their time-honored 
custom.” 

“ Being solicited by th: Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, the attention of emi- 
nent scientists has been called to the leasibility of 
killing animals of slauzhter instantaneously, by 
means of the electric battery or the vacuum 
chamber. Such proceedings may as well be dis- 
carded first as last, as being highly injurious to 
the marketable and healthy condition of the flesh, 
inasmuch as when deprived of liie in the above 
manner the blood congeals very quickly, free 
bleeding, is retarded at once, and the carcass 


bloats in a short time, thus rendering the flesh 
totally unfit for food 

“In England, France, and Germany the pro- 
fession of butchering is treated as a science. The 
anatomy of animals is closely studied, and the 
butcher’s apprentice is obliged to undergo an 
examination, almost as rigid as that required of 
medical students. 

“ Let those engaged in butchering take pattern 
therefrom. Let them be guided by common-sense 
and humane reasoning, and the profession will 
— a higher rank in the occupations of daily 

ife.” 


A Horse Railroad Company found Guilty, through 
an Employee, of Overworking a Horse. 

In the district court of Malden, Samuel Green, 
an employee of the Middlesex Horse Railroad 
Company and superintendent of the Malden sta- 
bles, was complained of by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for driving a 
horse totally unfit for labor. Considerable inter- 
est was attached to the case, as it was indirectly 
against the railroad corporation, and the court- 
room was filled. The principal witnesses for the 
Commonwealth were Mr Willard S, Allen, clerk 
of the East Boston municipal court, and Messrs. 
Baker and Langlan of the society. The testimony 
of Mr. Allen was, in substance, that on the 11th day 
of August he got aboard a horse car in Malden 
Square to go to Boston, and noticed that a white 
horse, one of the pair that were drawing the car, 
limped, and continued to hobble, most of the time 
upon three legs, nearly the entire distance from 

alden to Charlestown Neck. Upon arriving at 
East Boston, he notified Mr. Baker of the fact, 
and the latter gentleman, in company with Mr. 
Langlan, visited the stables at Malden, where they 
examined the horse two days afterwards. The 
testimony of Baker and Langlan showed that the 
horse was lame, old, thin in flesh, and totally unfit 
to do the work required. The defence called a 
large number of witnesses, among whom was the 
defendant, Mr. J. H. Studley, Superintendent of 
the road, Mr. Elliott, foreman of the Charlestown 
Neck stables, Mr. Ira Lane and John Devin, both 
of Malden, whose testimony was to the effect that 
the horse, in their judgment, was in proper condi- 
tion to perform the work which it did; and, 
moreover, the condition of the animal was such 
that it had received more than ordinary attention 
from Mr Green, and, in consequence, was allowed 
more rest than the other animals; its lameness 
having been caused by interfering, and that it had 
been properly treated for that difficulty. The 
counsel for the defence, Hon. Linus M. Child, 
claimed that the corporation and not the defend- 
ant should have been complained of. The court 
thought that the animal was overworked, and the 
defendant was fined $10 and costs, from which 
sentence he appealed and recognized in $200 for 
trial at the next term of the superior court.— 
Herald, Aug. 20. 


Fox Hunting. 
Newport, Aug. 24, 1880. 

The fox-hunts which have taken place this sea- 
son have been received with even more derision 
by the great world outside the few “ fashionables” 
who think it a fine thing to make a poor imitation 
of English customs, than ever before. It isn’t 
very difficult to understand this when we take 
into consideration the following tacts: First, 
that the fox is carried to the field in a bag, and 
there carefully let out; second, that the trail 
which the hounds follow is said to be made by 
dragging a rag soaked with anise oil along the 
ground. I believe, however, 1 have got the cart 
before the horse, and that this rag and anise trail 
is the first in order, and then, atter that, the fox 
is let out of the bag or box at the end of this trail 
just before the hounds arrive. The news columns 
of the neighboring papers at the next issue report 
a successiul hunt, and records of stone walls and 
five-barred fences taken by the red-coated hunters 
and their fair companions The reporters them- 
selves, of course, grin in their sleeves, and one 


bright correspondent covers himself with glory 
by inditing from the spot a remarkably well done 
satire in verse on this anise-rag hunt. The con- 
cluding verse is a fair specimen : — 
All glory to man and all glory to woman, 

Who rode in this hunt; they have cause to be vain; 
They’ve shown quite enough of the nature called human, 

But little enough of the nature humane. 

Most glory to him, may his mem’ry be seented,— 

Perchance twas a drug clerk, some pestle-pot runt,— 
Who cudgelled his brain till at last he invented 

This glorious sport of the anise-rag hunt. 

Whether the followers of the great “Queen’s 
County” have one and all of them read this 
bright piece of satire, I don’t know. When the 
politely withheld laugh of the Englishmen, who 
are just now on-lookers or participant guests of 
“the anise-rag hunt,” breaks forth in explosive 
guffaws through the sympathetic medium of a 
correspondent to the “ London Times,” or filters 
through the pages of an English magazine in 
critical account of “the way our American 
cousins conquer native difficulties,’ then the 
members of the great Q. C H. in our beloved 
country will begin to think twice, and face the 
music of the “ laughter, sneers, and jeers” that 
they now blandly ignore. When this time comes 
the fox-hunt folly here will begin to falter; not 
before.— Advertiser, Aug. 25. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in August. 

Whole number of complaints received, 181: viz., Beating, 21; 
overworking and overloading, 31; overdriving, 5; driving when 
lame or galled, 56; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 8; 
abandoning, 1; torturing, 4; driving when diseased, 3; general 
cruelty, 52. 

Remedied without prosecution, 60; warned, 49; not substan- 
tiated, 49; not found, 4; anonymous, 8; prosecuted, 11; con- 
victed, 9; pending 1 (442); pending August Ist, 1; convicted, 1. 

Animals taken from work, 43; killed, 47. 


Receipts by the Society in August. 
FINes. 
Police Court.— Chelsea, $5. 
aia Courts.— First Plymouth, $10; Second Plymouth, 


Municipal Court.— Boston (5 cases), $35; Roxbury District 


(2 cases), $56. 
Witness fees, $8.20. Total, $124.20. 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 
Wm. ye $5@; Francis H. Manning, $25; C. P. Bosson, 


$5. Total, $ 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
Mrs. Geo. F. Colburn, $2; Miss 8. E. Ross, $2; Mrs. C. P. 
Curtis, $2; Mrs. C. A. Firth, $2; M. B. Linton, $1.60. 


One DOLLAR Eacu. 

Wm. T. Carlton, Miss M. 8. Wheeler, Rev. J. L. Marsh, E. W. 
Coit, J. W. Sanford, Miss E. H. Pearson, Rev. Jno. Pike, Miss 
Katie Morris, Mrs. H. C. D. King, Miss E. M. Grant, H. F. 
Miller. Total, $20.60. 

Interest, $196 25. Total receipts in August, $421.05, 
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